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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE (CIRCU: TAR, @ neida, N. ase 








The Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their senson, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of ‘the ‘most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent, 





Garden-Hves: A new and very complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewlng-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. as Miuurr, C. Otps, Agents. 


an “assortment of our own 
stock. 


Traveling-Bags: $ 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wurrrievp, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mas. S. Van VeEwzex; Superintendent. 


: Superintendents. 


PIRI Een nnn 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale ‘at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, _ Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as ‘usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hart, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes=-=Herimetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PALIT 


Designing “and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


H. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALL NGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATI ONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. Hl. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 124 cts. 


XS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Et Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 

te, as distinctly as possible. 


*Tis first the true and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true ; 

First the wild moor, with rock, and reed, and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


’Tis first the good and then the beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful and then the good ; 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad and then the sorrowful,— 
But first the sorrowful and then the glad ; 

Tears for a day—for earth of tears is full— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and after that the bright ; 

First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc, 
First the dark grave, then resurrection light. 


‘ Tis first the night,—stern night of storm and war ; 
Long night of heavy clouds and veiled skies ; 
Then the fair sparkle of the Morning-star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise. 
Rev. Horatio Bonar, D. D. 





‘The Second Birth. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

Christ said to Nicodemus, ‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. Nicodemus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he is old ? Can 
he enter the second time into his moth- 
er’s womb, and be born ?’? Christ did not 
object to the propriety of the question, 
but replied, ‘ Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things ?’? which 
amounts to saying, Certainly: a man when 
he is old must enter into his mother’s 
womb, and be born again. 

The truth is that the first birth is 
a miracle—an unfathomable mystery.— 
Just consider it: a germ of life begins to 
assimilate to itself material, and form a 
body: it works with an energy that is 
miraculous, and very astonishing: and in 
a little while a beautiful child comes forth 
—perfectly organized, full of life and vig- 
or. The whole operation is miraculous. 
I do not see anything more mysterious or 
miraculous in the idea of being bora again, 


from its old organization, even while re- 
and commencing a new 
A man does not enter into 
to be sure. 


maining In it, 
organization, 
his mother’s womb again, 


»} Another womb is prepared for his second 


birth ; which is his own body. The old 
body forms a sort of shell in which this 
second process can go on, and it furnishes 
the new germ material for its organiza- 
tion. The body is related to the new or- 
ganization, as the mother is to the child. 
Perhaps the mother is in an advanced 
stage of life; but her age does not affect 
the fresh life of the child. The child isa 
new germ, and organizes a new body for 
itself, and comes forth, according to its 
own vigorous nature, and not according 
to the nature of its mother, The mother 
is only the shell of the new organization, 
supplying the material from which it is 
formed. 

I do not see why we may not regard our 
bodies, let their condition be what it may, 
as the matrix, laboratory and source of ma- 
terial for the commencement of an en- 
tirely new organization. As the matrix 
in this case is different from the original 
one, so also the germ that is to organize 
is different from the first, and has im- 





mensely the advantage, in the case of be- 


or of our inner life disentangling itself 


ing, the same divine flame of life that or- 
ganized its own body so vigorously and so 
beautifully in the beginning. Its nature 
is immortal. Then there are added to it 
the fruits of experience, and all the power 
and love of God that we have received. 
So the original flame has become more in- 
tense and more effectual. It was before 
a living soul—it is become a quickening 
spirit. 

We have now, then, a more effectual, 
powerful germ at work than there was at 
first ; and a womb for it to work in, and 
material ready for use : Why should not 
a new organization take place ? Do you 
say that the process must be miraculous ? 
Very well: the first organization was 
perfectly miraculous. Who is able to 
trace the process ? Philosophy leaves it a 
mystery. I see nothing more mysterious 
or contrary to reason in the idea of the 
new creature developing itself, not only 
in spirit, bu’ forming to itself a substan- 
tial body, from the combination of the 
first germ with the grace of God. 

The question whether this new organi- 
zation can go on and complete itself 
without our dying, resolves itself into the 
question, whether the mortal part of us 
which must be removed, cannot be re- 
moved by being absorbed ; that is, wheth- 
er the interior germ cannot disengage it- 
self from its old organization, and a pro- 
cess go on, by which the dying, mortal 
part, will be absorbed into the undying, 
quickened part. There are many passa- 
gesin the New Testament, that favor this 
view : ‘Not that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality may be 
swallowed up of life.” ‘He that raised 
up Christ from the dead, shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies, by his spirit 
that dwelleth in you,’ &c. 

It is perfectly plain that Christ’s first 
body was absorbed into his new one— 
there was nothing left of the former in 
the scpulchre. His flesh was mortal 
and like ours, before he was crucified, for 
he suffercd weariness and hunger. But 
it saw no corruption. The old material 
was completely taken uv in the forma- 
tiou of his new body. His spirit consn- 
med its original body, as far as it was 
consumable: and there was no residuum 
left, as there is in the case of those who 
die and.are buried. 

It is said to us, ‘ Except ye be conver- 
ted and beeome as little children, ye can- 
not see the kingdom of God.’ We can 
become as little children without dying, 
and why not start a new organization 
without throwing off the body ? If we 
have the new life of a little child in us, it 
must go on and form to itself a new body. 
Whether we are ‘in the body or out of 
the body,’ here or in Hades, I do not see 
what differen. it cau make. There are 
two ways to piaut a peach; either to crack 
the stone and put the meat into the 
ground, or plant the stone and all. In 
the latter case, the meat grows and cracks 
itself. To form a new body without lay- 
ing off the old, is planting the peach 
without cracking the stone. 





This view of the matter leads to the 





necessarily assume their final spiritual 
body. They go into Hades with the in- 
terior, invisible organization that they 
have in this world ; and they have to be 
converted there as much as here, in order 
to start the new organization. We may 
say that the organization we have here, 
is meat and stone both. There, it is the 
meat without the stone ; but either here 
or there, the meat has to die in the pro- 
cess of a new growth. The process of re- 
generation is not at all dependent on the 
state of its outside surroundings ; it is a 
quickening of the inner germ, 


Precedence of Obedience. 

In the world, genius is valued most, 
and obedience is despised ; but in heaven, 
obedience is valued, and genius without 
obedience, is despised. In heaven they 
understand distinctly that the essence 
and root of all genius is obedience ; that 
in the long run, faithfulness and obedi- 
ence will shine brighter, and manifest 
more genius than mere natural brilliancy. 





Genius, considered as an expression, 
is faithfulness to inward conceptions.— 
We have good conceptions from time to 
time, but the supply of them depends on 
our obedience to God. It is only the 
spirit that is obedient and responsive to 
some interior life, that has good concep- 
tions. So inspiration depends upon obe- 
dience. Success in music depends on 
obedience to the inner conceptions ; and 
success in writing depends on the obedi- 
ence of language to thought. In all the 
arts, the man who has trained himself to 
obedience to his inner conceptions, so that 
he sees clearly what he wants to do, and 
steadily pursues the expression of it ; 
that man will be a genius. 

Some men are born with their faculties 
organized, and subordinate one to anoth- 
er to begin with. That we call genius, 
But how did they get it ? By chance of 
nature ? Suppose you have a genius for 
something ; then the inference is that 
you or your forefuthers somewhere back, 
have been obedient ; and if the latter, 
that obedience has been transmitted from 
generation to generation, and is now 
showing itself in you. If a man is in 
possession of a large estate, you conclude 
at once, either that he has been indus- 
trious and economical, or that his fore- 
fathers were before him ; and you may 
as safely conclude in the case of genius, 
that a map who possesses it for any thing, 
has been a faithful plodder himself, or has 
inherited the fruit of some one else’s plod- 
ding. A spendthrift may run out his in- 
heritance, but while it lasts he has the 
benefit of it. So it is with inherited men- 
tal advantages. Southey, Coleridge and 
Dean Swift, were during the fore part of 
their lives the most brilliant men in the 
world, and at last died idiots. Such men 
as Poe, Byron, and Burns, took their 
inheritance from their forefathers and 
squandered it. If they had built obedi- 
ence and faithfulness on the foundation 
they had received, they would have been 
splendid characters 

Probably. the greatest geniuses are 
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those who receive an inheritance from 
their forefathers, and then are trained 
to obedience in their own characters.— 
Shakspeare isan example ofa man of 
genius who was at the same time subor- 
dinate to the nature to things,—a serene 
and equable, and undoubtedly, a pains- 
taking, plodding man. The result was 
similar to what it would be in the case ofa 
man who has a large fortune left him, and 
who takes all necessary pains to increase 
that fortune by industry and economy. 
Shakspeare immensely increased his for- 
tune. Obedience brings us into fellowship 
with God ; and he is a genius. 





nius, who is without that communica- 
ation.—Home-Talk. 
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A Last Word about the Theatre. 

Regarding the theatrical controversy that has 
been provoked by Dr. Bellows’ address, we are 
obliged to agree to some extent with both sides. 
We think Dr. Bellows has entirely the advantage 
in the argument on the score of principle, while his 
opponents are probably too strong for him in points 
of fact and practicability. The theatre as itis, is 
doubtless bad, expressing the badness there is in 
the world; and itis to be questioned whether it 
can be successfuly reformed except by a radical 
improvement of society. 

On the other hand, the principle of dramatic 
representations and scenic spectacles ia as defens- 
ible as eating and drinking. Every person likes them 
and cannot help liking them: and we agree in the 
opinion of Dr. Bellows and others that their real 
value is in proportion to the mischief they are 
capable of when improperly used. 

We should be far from committing ourselves 
against a passion so fundamental as the love of 
scenic display, because it works perversely in con- 
nection with sin and sensuality. Hold on. Don’t 
give upathing tothe devil, because you cannot 
immediately get it out of his hands. The race is 
continually growing stronger, and can perhaps 
handle passions and modes of pleasure now, or in 
the future, that our forefathers could not. Politi- 
cal economists say that only the poorest parts of 
the earth have been subjugated yet, and that the 
‘fat valleys and ‘hundred fold’ regions are still in 
reserve for supporting the increased population of 
future ages, when strength shall have been ac- 
quired for mastering them. So it is with the pas- 
sions and pleasures of human nature. The poorest 
hill tops only’ have been brought under the plow of 
religion, and fenced in with respectability; the 
Strong and absorbing susceptibilities have been 
allowed to lie dark and jungle-grown. But the time 
must come when these lower levels will be opened 
to the sunlight, and made to smile in civilized ver- 
dure, and minister of their richness to the increase 
and eanobling of man, The Theatre will be re- 
deemed. 

Communism we are sureis capable of taking this 
matter, and effecting what we are afraid Dr. Bellows 
will not effect in the way he proposes--the thorough 
conversion of the theatre to purposes of good.— 
What father would be concerned for the result of 
® play prepared by himself and acted by his family 
in his own parlor, and under his guidance? Could 
he not with suitable means and accessories make it 
am occasion of the very highest usefulness asa moral 
discipline? What are all history and biography 
but the reproduction in more or less dramatic vivid- 
ness to the mind of the reader, of the scenes, events 
and personalities of the past? Why not increase the 
effect and force of these pictures by selecting such 
asare good, and reproducing them in the mode of 
visible impersonation on the stage? If this would be 
possible for the single family todo without detriment, 
equally so would it be for the Community, which is 
ouly # larger family. All the resources, the pleas- 
ure and instruction of the theatre may be conserved 
without its abuses and evil accompaniments, in 
Community. 

Our instinct would lead us to turn the drama, as 
we do every thing else, into the service of the re- 
ligious feelings. Like the sentiment of love it has 
been misallied with the devil, and become an outcast 
from good influences and associations ; but intrinsic- 
ally it appears to us peculiarly susceptible of being 
made a helper of the heart in all heavenward emo- 
tions. The Tribune very pertinently asks if the 
success of the greatest preachers ix not duc, consid- 
erably, to their theatrical talent. And us connect- 
ing the drama with the Bible, we have heard the 


A very 
dull person, if he is in communication with 
God, hasa better chance of distinguishing 
himself eventually, than the brightest ge- 


question raised whether the Book of Revelations 
may not properly be interpreted as a scenic spec- 
tacle offered to the view ofthe Apostle John. If 
the visions there recorded had any objective exis- 
tence outside of the observer’s mind, they must 
apparently have been of the nature of a histrionic 
show, with angels for actors.—c. w. Nn. 





The Future of Letters and Art. 

As Communists, we look forward to an entirely 
new development of literature and the fine arts.— 
Standing on the best efforts of the past, we can ac- 
knowledge their usefulness in bringing the world 
where it is; but they do not satisfy--they do not 
hy any means express the civilization that is germ- 
inating for the future. We have already seen pro- 
gress within our time. Sir Walter Scott has gone 
out of date; Dickens, Thackeray, Sue, and the hu- 
manitary writers are following in the same way.— 
As the ideal of society grows higher and better, the 
brightest minds embody it in their writings; and 
then there is a progressive advance in the style and 
character of literature. 

Communism has not yet made its deploy into the 
field of writing ; but such a development must come. 
It is often complained that this country has not yet 
produced any truly national literature worthy of it- 
Is it not because Communism is its secret destiny, 
and it is waiting for a maturity of growth in that 
direction before it gains its real voice? It will be 
interesting to note the effect which Spiritualism and 
Communism together will have on the writings of 
this country for the next fifty years.—e. w. N. 

or - 
Truth.-=-The Unchanging Test. 

From Notes of an Uupublished Discourse of J. H. N. 
There is a class of spiritualists who have strange 
ideas of the nature of truth. They hold, for in- 
stance, that a thing may be truth to day and a lie 
to morrow, or truth to one person and a falsehood 
to another. Nothing is fixed in their minds, but 
every thing is uncertain and floating. This ab- 
sence of all fixed ideas is mistaken by them for 
true independence of thought. They glory in 
wolation, instead of unity, and accuse those who 
believe in the unity of the body of Christ, and in 
the need of gaining active and material help, of 
being, to use their own expression, ‘led by the 
nose.’ Now it is certain that this view totally 
misrepresents the nature of truth. The idea of 
truth implies solidity and permanence; it isa 
fixed thing. and one about which it is very im- 
portant we should be exact. 

Variable notions of truth break up our con- 
nection with the Spirit of truth; and whatever 
breaks up that union is pernicious and destructive. 

Anything that makes truth contradictory, throws 

us out of sympathy with the Spirit of truth. 
If { affirm ten thousand opinions about a fact, that 
one is true which images forth the reality, and 

all others are false. All things are naked and 

open to the eyes of the Spirit of truth. It is the 

peculiar character of this Spirit that it is an all- 

piercing, perfect mirror of reality, and we are in 

communication with this Spirit just so far as our 
minds are partakers of this quality. A man can- 
not with any propriety say, ‘ This is truth to me” 
because it is his opinion; for some time or other 
this opinion will be laid on the reality, and then 

he will see that there can be but one true opinion. 

In the trial when theories and reality come to be 

laid side by side, only one theory will be found to fit, 
and that will be the theory in God's mind. Our 
thoughts will as certainly be culled to the test of 
reality, as a man’s debts will be called for when 
they become due. If it is irmportant that we 
should understand the currency value of mouey 
exchanges, then certainly it is important that we 
should examine our thoughts and see how many 
of them we can depend upon. This is important 
for the same reason that business men lock into 
the state of the banks. It is necessary some- 
times to have recurrence from promises to reali- 
ties. Life must have realities to feed upon—it 
cannot live upon promises, but must have the 
specie. There is a pressurt coming in the spirit- 
ual mouey-market. God has allowed the credit- 
system, but he will bring the world toa just 
measurement of thoughts with things—of proin- 
ises to realities. Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. Every man will be recalled 
from his own thoughts, and the thoughts of the 
world around him, to reality. That is the judg- 
ment; not a great theatrical representation, as it 
exists in many persons’ minds, but the operation 
of the Spirit of truth. 

Every man’s work is as his thoughts: only so 
far as he sees right will he do right. False views 
will certainly lead to wrong acts. It is only as 
we walk in the light, that we walk right. ‘God 
is light, and in himis no darkness atall. If we 
say that we have fellowship with him, and walk 
in darkness. we lie and do not the truth.’ 1John, 





1: 5—6. Our works are good or evil according 


to their affinity with the Spirit of truth. All acts 
and thoughts will be brought to the counter and 
tested according to the value of Heaven. Paul 
says of some works, that they will abide, of others 
that they will be burned. Good works will endure 
and establish a capital in heaven. It is necessary 
that we should get on to a cash system—have an 
actual knowledge of ourselves, and of God, and 
eschew all doubtful stuff. Those who have been 
trained in the churches have been trained on the 
credit system—7 th Romans experience—thoughts, 
hopes and wishes, without specie basis. All that 
persons say while under that spirit is liable to 
discount—it is not generally supposed that they 
mean more than ha!f of what they say. 

There isa great system of Mutual Insurance 
in the world. Each man is insured by those 
around him. But if each individual of a mass is 
upheld by the rest, there can be no security either 
for individuals or the mass. It is even possible 
for persons to die happy, after living a life of false- 
hood. It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after death the judgment. If a man has lived in 
falsehood, he must go through the fire to burn it 
out. We must plant ourselves on this principle. 
‘Every man’s work shall be made manifest.’ 1Cor. 
3: 13. Not hopes, or wishes, but works. We 
need not expect any favors in the actual settle- 
ment. God will not turn aside from the exact 
truth, but will make us know just what we are 
worth. He will be patient with us while we are 
doing our work, but we must not look for favors, 
We must go into Heaven’s market just as we do 
here. A man who takes goods into market here, 
does not expect favors from the buyer on the 
ground of ignorance or bad luck in the manu- 
facture of his articles—he expects that they will 
bring their market value, without any reference 
to these things. So we shall receive in the judg- 
ment the market worth of our works, and it will 
not avail to excuse ourselves on the ground of 
ignorance, or evil advisers, want of time, &c’ 

Love of truth is the beginning of preparation 
for judgment. Get the principle rooted in the 
heart, to think only of truth—cherish in ourselves 
love of facts, and hate and shun half-way beliefs as 
we would shin-plasters. Let the stern love of truth 
have free circulation in our own minds and in our 
intercourse with others: then shall we have ‘ bold- 
ness in the day of judgment, and shall assure our 
hearts before him.’ We can then go to God with 
the certainty that we have what he loves and 
will pay well for. It is well for us to look at the 
influences which tend to make us dishonest, as no 
allowance will be made for darkness. No matter 
how subtle the causes may be which give our 
minds a wrong bias, we shall be the losers and 
shall be blamed for it. The first great truath—the 
* post in the middle’ of a sound character, is a clear 
unclouded perception of a God. ‘This is faith. 
Here we are liable to two mistakes. ‘The one 
puts God far off in the Heavens, makes a cloudy 
atmosphere for our minds. This is the fish-eye 
of unbelief. The other goes off into fanaticism. 
Between the fish-eye and fire-eye, there is a calm 
clear eye that sees things just as they really exist. 
A clear perception of God is a cash deposit in the 
soul, and is something that we can always fall 
back upon. 

Many persons have just such an idea of God as 
they have of the abstract power of the United 
States embodied in the Cunstitution. But you 
will find the Bible full of revelations of God’s 
character as an administrator—regulating cur- 
rency—annexing territory, &c. Ministers direct 
the people’s minds to the constitution, but little 
to the actual administration, president, cabinet, 
and measures. True faith will teach us to regard 
God as an administrator, as well as a framer of 
laws. Then we shall have a partisan spirit—love 
to talk politics—enlist and go to war for Jesus 
Christ, and have practical interest in his measures. 





A Recipe for Rest. 

How little do circumstances make of our hap- 
piness or misery! The word to those who labor 
and are heavy laden is, ‘Come unto mr, and I will 
give you rest.’ Do not think of changing your 
circumstances to find rest; but come to Christ 
where you are. He 1 equally accessible from all 
situations. ‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls ; for my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.2. Thank God fora 
recipe so simple. 





——Every noble deed done, ur sentiment ex- 
pressed or lived out, in its effect on mankind is 
like good seed suwn in a fertile soil ; and the glo- 
rious harvest shall be seen and enjoyed in the 
day when every one shall be rewarded according 





to his works. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Forricn.—Of news brought by late arrivals 
from Europe, we select the following particulars : 

The new British Parliament met on the 13th, 
of April, and the House of Commons was organ- 
ized by the eletion of Mr Evelyn Denison, the 
ministerial candidate for Speaker, without oppo- 
sition. 

Mary, Dutchess of Gloucester, a daughter of 
George III., died April 30, at the age of 81. 

Lady Franklin, who has steadily nourished the 
intention to send out another and final expedi- 
tion to the American arctic regions, for the pur- 
pose of gaining if possible further information 
concerning the fate of Sir John Franklin and his 
party, has succeeded in purchasing a steam yacht 
well adapted to the arctic service, and the emin- 
ant arctic voyager and explorer, Captain M’Clin- 
tock, has accepted the command of the expedition. 

A scientific exploring expedition, to be com- 
manded by Mr. John Palliser, is about to proceed, 
under the sanction of the English Government, 
through the western portion of British America. 
It is intended that the party shall proceed from 
Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg, and thence 
through the country lying between the North 
Branch of the Saskatchawan river and the boun- 
dary of the United States. 


From China, the news shows no relaxation in 
the hostile feeling and operations of the Chinese. 
They had by stratagem got possesion of the Brit- 
ish steamer ‘Queen ’—which was plying between 
Hong Kong and Macao—and destroyed it, with a 
valuabie cargo. ‘The imperialist junks are repre- 
sented to be in great force in Canton River, and 
the attempts made by the English ships of war to 
dislodge them had not been successful. The 
mandarins stimulate the hostility of the people, 
and the punishmeut of death is inflicted on such 
native merchants as keep up commercial inter- 
course with the English. 


An account of a Chinese outbreak at Sarawak, 
in Borneo, is given in a letter from Sir James 
Brooke, the Rajah, or chief ruler at Sarawak 
against whose authority the attack of the Chinese 
seems to have been chiefly directed. Brooke was 
obliged to flee from the place with his English 
friends, and narrowly escaped with his life; but 
obtaining assistance from the Dutch, he returned, 
retook the town, and set loose the native Dyaks 
against the Chinese, who were now driven out and 
massacred, to the number of about 2,000. 

...-Charles Sumner, who is in Paris, is rap- 
idly regaining his health. He anticipates a com- 
plete and speedy recovery. 

...-Gen. Henry Wilson, United States Sen. 
ator from Massachusetts, is on a tour to Kansas, 


...-W. Trickle of Stork County, IIl., says 
that he has buried his bees during two winters 
with perfect success, and is confident that this is 
the best way to keep them. 

...-Corn-cobs are being used for fuel in Tlli- 
nois. <A farmer in La Salle County, of that State, 
thinks from some years experience he has had: 
that every farmer who raises 200 bushels of corn 
might keep one fire going with the cobs. 

...-The Boston transcript says that some 700 
feet of the Hoosic tunnel have been excavated— 
521 on the eastern side of the mountain and 185 
on the other. The progress made per day is about 
six feet. In the execution of the work about 100 
menareemployed on both sides of the mountain. 
One year and four months have already been spent 
in the operation, and as the cost is $60 per line al 
foot, some $42,000 have been laid out in the pro- 
cess of boring. It willtake quite a lapse of time 
to complete the distance through the Hoosic— 
24,000 feet—at the rate of six feet per diem. 

...-The Hon. Robert J. Walker, the new Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, left New York for that Territory 
on the 14th, inst. In a speech, delivered at a 
complimentary dinner tendered to him a few 
evenings before his departure, he exposed with 
considerable frankness the intended policy of his 
gubcrnatoral office, as follows : 

So far as the utmost exercise of his official 
powers and his personal influence would go to 
secure that result, Governor Walker said he was 
determined the people of Kansas should have an 
opportunity for a full, free and solemn expression 
of their will upon the adoption of any Constitu- 
tion that might be framed—after a fair and 
satisfactory census of all the bona _fide inhabitants 
who might be in the Territory at the time. He 
considered this due to them. It was part of their 
inherent and inalienable sovereignty. And he 
should consider it not only a point of law and of 
official duty, as an officer of the territory, but a 
point of honor as a man and a gentleman, to do 





everything in his power to secure to them the full, 
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fair and uudisputed exercise of their fundamental 
right. 

. Potatoes are planted in Californiain July, 
and harvested in January. J. A. Hobart, of San 
Puebli, so says the California Farmer, raised 
last season 200 sacks —equal to 480 bushels to the 
acre—and it is stated that there were no small 
potatoes in the crop. The whole would probably 
average one poundeach. In preparing the ground, 
the subsoil plow was used upto the beam, and 
the mold-board plow as deep as it could be driven, 
five separate plowings, so that the soil was stirred 
and pulverized about twvu feet deep, and frequent- 
ly exposed to the action of the atmosphere.— 
The result was the land produced a crop worth 
$600 or $700 an acre. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Evening, May 14.—Some conversa- 
tion about our evening meetings, which were 
criticised for more or less dryness. This garden 
must not be neglected in our attention to that 
out-doors. If the ground has been allowed to 
bake down and form a sterile crust, we must make 
a bee and plough it up. We know what it is to 
have the influx and circulation of heavenly cur- 
rents in our meetings, so that when we come in 
here, it is to rest and refresh ourselves, to drink 
new draughts of life and be quickened for every 
thing noble and excellent. It is only when this 
is the character of our meetings, that we find all 
our other affairs in the best order. More doctrinal 
conversation was recommended. We are the 
happiest and most fruitful when we are most in- 
terested in interior truth. God will recall our 
attention to the deep things of his word, time 
after time. There are truths about the gospel, 
about Christ and the Primitive Church, which 
are inexhaustible in newness and cnlivenment.— 
There is one grand truth at the foundation of 
Communism, which we cannot too often contem- 
plate and present to ourselves in all its bearings, 
that isj God’s ownership of us. We were made 
for his pleasure, and not our own. We may be 
profitable to him, though we are not happy.— 
Here is the final rest of the heart, in all perplex- 
ity and discontent. ‘There is magnetic power in 
auch truths as this, and we cannot turn our at- 
tention to them without being vitally affected. 


Friday Evening, May 15.—The case of a stran- 
ger who has been spending a few days here, was 
presented. He wrote some time since for per- 
mission to visit the Community, which was given 
him. He has read the Circular for the last year, 
and his acquaintance with us through that, and 
what observation he has made, leads him to ap- 
ply for admission, or at least, for advice respect. 
ing the necessary preparations for membership. 
His personal narrative is rather interesting. He 
is from England. He did not have a religious 
training; but the intemperance of his father led 
him, when quite a boy, to become interested in 
the Temperance reform, and he signed the pledge 
and prevailed on his father to sign it too. He 
was for a while member of a sect called the 
White Quakers, which we know little about, and 
which had only a temporary existence we believe. 
He first came to this country with the intention 
of going to Texas, of which he had received the 
most glowing representations. But landing at 
New Orleans anc proceeding up the Red River 
country, he was presently undezeived in his pros- 
pects. became sick of his adventure, and turned 
aside to Tennessee, where he staid until slavery 
disgusted him there, and sent him back again to 
England. He came tothis country the second 
time a year and a half ago, and has been living 
since in Pennsylvama. The Association takes a 
friendly interest in his case, but our principle 
is inflexible, that religious sympathy is the test 
of union. If others knew as wellas we do, that 
none other stands the trial, they would never 
impeach our liberality in adhering to it. He was 
advised to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with our religious faith, and make sure of sympa- 
thy there, before secking a superficial connection. 


Saturday Evening, 16.—A letter was read from 
Mr. S. who took his family afew weeks since 
and went with them to visit their old home and 
friends. He is inclined to prolong his absence. 
He says, ‘I do not want to leave the Community 
in heart and soul, but I wish to be absent in 
body for a year, more or less, and follow the in- 
spiration of my own heart.’ He says our criti- 
cism of his individualism is true, that he wants a 
kind of liberty we do not have in community 
organization. There were no exceptions taken 
to hig letter. It was thought he had acted honor- 
ably toward the Association. He had helped us 
pecuniarily, and now withdrew without opprress- 
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ing us, and it is refreshing to meet such a case. 
Though we cannot take the responsibility of his 
course, our prayers and good wishes go with him, 
and we hope his experience and that of his chil- 
dren will prepare them to come back at sume fu- 
ture time, and renew their relations with us on 
better terms than ever.——Friends who have just 
gone to Wallingford, write back that the Spring 
is two weeks earlier therethan here. Apple-trees 
are nearly in blossom, pears and cherries quite 
out, and forest trees beginning to look green.-— 
Frosty nights and cold rains dominate here yet, 
and vegetation safely shrinks from putting forth. 
There is nothing like being at sworn peace with 
the weather, it is so decidedly independent and 
self-advised in its course. 

Sunday, 17.—Another case of withdrawal.— 
Some three years ago, a family from Massachu- 
setts obtained admission to the Association, chief- 
ly through the importunity of the mother, which 
was quite persistent, and. refused any denjal. 
The father ( not withstanding he wou our respect, ) 
soon found his temper. and: tastes incompatible 
with Community life, and withdrew;. and the 
mother thought it expedient.to follow him. But 
both were anxious to have their children remain, 
particularly the mother. If she could only have 
her children brought up with, us, she would be, 
content. To say that they have been, smproved 
by our method of training, would be only to jus- 
tify the sagacity of the parents in their choice of a 
school. The oldest daughter, who was. sent to 
the Community in fact before the parents were 
received, recently went to visit them, with the 
intention of staying afew weeks. To-day a letter 
was received, from her, in which she says that her 
mother wishes her to stay till Fall, and intimates 
her intention to do so, contrary to the counsel 
and expectation of the Association. Her mother 
also writes, manifesting.a jealousy of the Associ- 
ation’s exercising any control in the case. None 
will be attempted of course. But it is necessary to 
devide the question whichis the home of the girl, 
and who are responsible for her guidance. The 
Community does not wish to receive children in 
this way, to. train and educate, while their pa- 
rents reserve the right to cuntrol them, and take 
them away at pleasure. If persons place their 
‘children here, it must be with the understanding 
that the Community is to be their virtual father 
and mother. In taking this position, we consult 
the good of the children as well as justice to 
ourselves; and there is, nothing arbitrary a. 
bout it, because none are obliged to pus their chil- 
dren here; and none should do it who have not 
first a confidence in us that needs no reserve. 


Monday Evening, 18.—A note was. read from 
our visitor, who took his departure this morning. 
He is inclined to question a little the wisdom and 
liberality of the. Community in sending him out 
into a‘ discordant and selfish world, to prepare 
himself for a pure life.” But we are satisfied 
that the world is.a good place to confess Christ, 
and honor the truth—to form and prove one’s re- 
ligious principles. Itis better on some accounts 
than the atmosphere of the Community. It has 
even been a question of doubt with us, whether 
many of our young people who were brought here 
by their parents when children, may not require 
to have their faith and loyalty tested in the world 
yet, in order to satisfy themselves and the Com- 
munity, that it is truly genuine—the voluntary 
choice of Christ in the place of all other good.— 
We are glad at least, when circumstances call 
them to this test. 

N. B, What sould hecome of the Community, 
if it should allow applicants to judge when they 
were prepared for.admission? If persons haye 
confidence enaugh in,us,to apply for membership, 
it should imply confidence in our judgment about 
the conditions of receiving them. 
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Not Afraid of Pure Air.e-No. 3. 

At the Dinner Table.—Josiah.—Well Aunt, I 
have thought of a method to make an end of our 
fresh-air controversy, tga the mutual satisfaction 
of all concerned, I trust. 

Aunt Tendershiver.—lI, too, have been thinking 
this furenoun how ynpleasant it is to have any 
difference of opinion exist between us, who 
have hitherto lived sq amicably together; and 
that thought suggested another, which I know 
will please you. 

Josiah.—What may it be? 

Aunt T.—I had 4 compromising spirit come over 
me, and said to myself—‘ Josiah has always been 
so kind and obliging to me, J will humor him a 
little in regard to this matter, which he has so 
much at heart. I will go out of doors some every 
pleasant day, and work with him in the garden 





as my strength admits, and won’t complain when 





he is around, if a window does happen to be part- 
ly open; and then I'll make him promise not to 
argue with me or trouble my ears any more with 
his philosophy on the subject.’ What say you to 
that ? 

Josiah.—You are very generous. I had thought 
we might compromise the matter im some such 
way, but never dreamed that yow would yourself 
propose it. But how long shall our contract con- 
tinue binding ? 

Aunt T.—Q, a faw weeks. 


Josiak,—Say till. Uncle Jollyman makes us his} | 


annua} visit, which will be in about a month. 

Aunt: T,—That will answer. 

Josiah.—There are two things I would. like to 
have you do, Aunt, and then I'll be mum on. the 
subject. till Uncle arrives. 

Aunt T.—What are they ? 

Jogiah.—First, acknowledge that you are now 
quite weak, and for some time past have been 
‘ranning down hill, as the saying is ; and, sec~ 
undly, if you do chance to improve under the pro- 
posed change of treatment, promise to tell the 
story of your improvement when Uncle comes. 

Aunt T.—I have been too willing for a long 
time to make the acknowledgement you ask, and 
to gratify you will make the promise you desire. 

Josiah.—How kind you are to-day, Aunt: Iam 


sure we never shall have any more disputes. 
* * + * * 


Three or four weeks of pleasant weather soon 
fly away; the earth puts on her greenest and 
most luxuriant garb; trees put forth their leaves ; 
fruit buds expand to the genial influences of the 
sun;and flowers beginto show themselves in 
abundance. In the meantime, Aunt Tendershiver, 
true to her promise, had cheerfully taken her daily 
walks, and wrought in the garden with her 
nephew. At the expected time, Mr. Jollyman made 
his eagerly-anticipated visit. To give eclat to the 
occasion, Aunt Tendershiver, (who had now 60 
far recovered as to be able to superintend the 
household arrangements, ) made a strawberry feast 
from the first fruits of the vines, to which she 
invited the Reverend Mr. Bundleup, Deacon Con- 
servative, and their ladies, together with Mrs. 
Sensitive Makefuss,—when the following conver- 
sation took place : 

Mr. Jollyman.—Sister T., You look pretty well, 
after all. From what [had heard, I expected to 
see a sisterly ghost on my arrival. 

Aunt T.—My health has been on the decline un- 
til within a few weeks. 

Mr. Bundleup.—Only a short time ago she 
was pale and emaciated. Was it not so, Mrs. 
Makefuss? 

Mrs. Makefuss.—Indeed, it was. I thought she 
surely had the consumption. 

Josiah.—Now, Aunt, I must remind you of your 
promise several weeks ago to tell thestory of your 
improvement, when Uncle Jollyman arrived. 

Aunt. T.—I remember, Josiah: and if ‘these 
friends are willing to listen will tell it now. 

All.—Do, Mrs. T., we all wish to hear it. 

Aunt T.—You know, brother, that I was quite 
well when you were here about 12 months ago. 


Soon afer you left, I so exhausted myself at Work 


one day that I was fain to acknowledge myself sick, 
T should undoubtedly have quickly recovered, had 
T not permitted my neighbors tv injure me with 
their kindness. They would not think of my |° 
eating any thing but the lighest kind of food for 
several days, and it was twuor three weeks before 
they would consent to my laboring any with mj 
hands. A warm fire had to be kept in my room, 
and many cautiuns were given me not io exposé 
myself to the cold air. I obeyed all injunctions 
of the kind laid upon me ; and the result was, that 
I came to think of myself as weak and tender. I 
grew neryous. 
scarcely noticed, now annoyed me considerably. 
[ continued to keep all tha time indoors, ahd 
cunsequently became more and more sensitive’to 
fresh air. Any little breeze, after 3 time, inade 
me shiver. The sight of an open door or wmiéw 
was very troublesome to me. Josiah has Always 
been kind to me, but he loves fresh air'so) well 
that he sometimes tried me by opening a window. 
He would always close it if I requested him to, but 
one day he told me he thought I was too sensitive 
about the air, and argued that, the. course I had 
pursued of confining myself in a close room was 
deleterious to my health. [ contess his talk some- 
what excited me. A few days afterwards we 
had another conversation. on the same subject, in 
which Deacon Conservative took an active part 
in sustaining my view of the matter. Neither 
party was convinced, but I acknowledge some 
thingatbat Josiah eaid affected me a good deal, 


Noises w hich, before I should have’ 
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and his reference to Mrs. Charlotte Myrtle and 
Mrs. Augusta Equable made me think he might 
be right aboutthe matter after all. Then the 
impression came over me, that if there was not 
some speedy change I must early go down to the 
grave ; and'so I resolved to try his plan, which, t» 
say the least, afforded as umach encouragement as 
the one I was pursuing. I dismissed all physi- 
cians, carried the drugs and doctor’s stuff into 
the garret, and began to cultivate fmendly 
relations with the sky, earth, and air. I have 
taken daily walks when the weather admitted of 
it, and have frequently labored in the garden 
with Josiah—with what result, you now behold! 
From a weak, nervous, pale, woman, apparently 
approaching the grave, I have become compar- 
atively hiealthy—‘ fit,” us brother’ says, ‘to look 
at.’ I thank you: all:for your kindness toward 
ame, but Josiah: most of all: His spirit of faith, 
paticnce, and good nature, have constantly en- 
couraged me, anc made it easy to do what would 
otherwise have seemed almost impossible. His 
spirit and example I have sometimes thought 
were as beneficial to me, as the fresh air and out- 
door exercise which. he advocates so’ teartily. 
In short, | advise.all my friendd to follow my 
example, and treat fresh, pure air, as a friend. 
As Josiah says, ‘it never hurts any one.’ 

[The company then. rose froni' the table, con- 
gratulated Mis, Tendershiver on her recovery, 
smiled patromzingly on Josiah, and walked out 
into the garden together.)—w. A. H. 





§ome Boragraphs: 


THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 

Who can estimate the power of sympa¢ 
thy in determining the future destiny of 
mankind ? It is evidently a leavening 
principle, actively at work in human na- - 
ture, and producing immense results, fo ° 
good or evil, according to the conditions 
and circumstances in which .its influence 
is exerted. That it may.and-dloes work 
evil results, when misdirected, and acting 
unintelligently, cannot, be doubted by one 
familiar with its working: Like every 
other heaven;implanted faculty, it may be 
perverted,.and act mischiexously ; and ow 
the other, hend vi itis <equably true that 
when guided by the light-of'true wisdom 
it is a medium of incalpulalile: blessing to 
its subjects. 

Assimilation may be reckoned as one 
of the active and important processes of 
human deveiopment and progress—one 
which we se constantly recognized, by 
reference to the Bible, in the work of re- 
generation and perfection. And may we 
not say tha‘ true sympathy is the indis- 
pensable com ition and requirement of 
assimilation ?—that Christ’s mission om 
earth, was to éstablish sympathetic rela- 
tions between'the divine and human na- 
tures, thereby’ feeonciling the world to 
himself. — 

‘Communism evidently furaishes very 
favorable conditions for the develgpment 
and. scope of 'tHis principle. 
place it adopts the highest ideal and stan-.: 
dard, of excellence in all departments of, . 
life; and, then, by bringing together in- 
dividpas having diversity of gifts and at-. 
tainménts, and binding them tegether 
with the sacred ties of "brotherhood ANG. 
unity, the sympathetic principle acts with, 
the most powerful effect on the character, 
impelling the heart and mind forward in., , 
the acquisition of whatever contributes, , 
to social harmony, to intellectual -qn«t.. 
spiritual progress, and in short, to the , 
attaining of the stature of a perfect man . 
in Christ Jesus.—w. H. W. 


PROVOKING TO LOVE, 

I have a desire of late, that all my ac- 
tions may be such as will provoke to love: 
We do not realize how much we may do 
this, until we give our attention to the 





subject. It is true that every act and every 
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speech does affect others, either as an in- 
centive to love and good works, or te shut 
the heart and obscure the nobler senti- 
ments of the soul. Love is the only ele- 
ment in which we can grow ourselves, or 
by which we can help others. Love is 
the fruit of the spirit of Christ: it is, in 
short, ‘ the fulfilling of the law.’ 

Solomon says, ‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.’ Ifsuch be the effect in a 
single instance, how much more will a 
constant course of kindness—of words and 
actions flowing from love, affect the hearts 
and help to improve the characters of 
those by whom we are surrounded. Let 
us then, as obedient children, yield our 
thearts unreservedly to God, as to a kind, 
affectionate father, that we may be filled 
with his loving spirit. If we have fellow- 
ship with God and good spirits, they be- 
get their image in-us, and we become 
mediums of their love to others.—£. G. H. 








— A true faith is at once the easiest and the 
most difficult achievemem. Easy when we exer- 
cise it as the gift of God; difficult when we at- 
tempt it in our own strength. 

——We believe a man feels as happy after a 
plain dinner as after a luxurious one: certain are 
we that he sleeps the sounder that night, and 
feels the better for it all next day.: all the advan- 
tage to the luxurious liver is the transient passage 
down the throat.— Dr. Hall. 





Cau Music be Immoral. 


Music in itself is sensual. Nothing applies 
more directly to the nerves, and through the 
fatter to the senses, than sounds. It is for 
this reason, that in the history of all eminently 
musical men of the strictly musical genius or 
talents, you can trace the immense influence 
their art had upon their sensual condition.— 
That influence is generally so great that their 
bodily strength grows weaker and weaker, till 
an early death calls them away, long before 
they have fulfilled, not only what they pro- 
mised the world, ‘but much more, what they 
promised themselves. Mozart, Schubert, Men- 
delscobn, Bellini, and others, may be cited as 

lorious examples of the truth of this remark. 

hey would have lived much longer had not 
the sensuality of their nature found superabun- 
dant food in the seusuality of their art. And yet 
these were the bigh-priests of art, the follow- 
ers of the beautiful and the pure in sentiment. 
But where these conditions are wanting ; where 
music has no other purpose than to please and 
exgite you; what do youthink will be the 
result of that enervating state of body in which 
such music will have put you? Your mind 
will be also enervated, it will soon lose its bal- 
ance, and be upgeble to distinguish what is pure 
and noble, until .you will have become one of 
that large class ef society which lives only by 
animal instincts, and unprincipled and often 
even unlawful means of satisfying them. We 
think the best answer to the above question 
may be gathered from the reeords of the vic- 
tims which fill our hospitals and mad-houses. 
An intelligent doetor will easily trace the fright- 
ful ravages which in some instances licentious 
music has had upon his patient. At least in 
Germany and Paris, amongst a hundred suf- 
ferers of a certain class of the residents in the 
Junatic asylum, yeu will find a fourth, who are 
or were musicians. 

Knowing this, we think it becomes an im- 

erious duty, to advocate, not only where music 
is adapted to words, a moral tone, but also in 
general such music as does not merely appeal 
to your senses, but also to your brains ; which 
makes you think and reflect, and is fit to en- 
large your mind, instead of reducing it toa 
slave of your nerves and senses.— Musical 


Review. 





Ohbristian Manliness. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Thore is no warrant im the Bible, for any 
ideal of Christian character that is not manly 
and robust, that is not large and generous.— 
There is no warrant for any other Christian 
than a Christian that is a maw in Christ Jesus. 
There are, to be sure, Christians that are 
children, but they are not to remain such, but 
are to be brought out of that state 2s soon as 
possible. They are all to be noble, large, 
atrong, magnanimous. In all nations the word 
‘man’ signifies courage, vigor, largeness and 
endurance. To be a‘ woman’ is noble for a 
woman. God made woman to inherit all the 


a 


‘come the world, but to avoid it. 
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wife, mother, and the whole world beside has 
not more tenderness than are in these three 
words. But to be /ike a woman has always 
been held to be disgraceful in a man. Every 
thing is perfect in its kind in this world ; a man 
should be a man anda woman should be a 
woman, and neither should try to be the other, 
any more than both should try to be angels.— 
The Bible does not recognize feminine graces 
in men. There isno such thing set forth in 
the New Testament asa masculine femininity 
in piety. Paul says:‘ Be ye not children in 
understanding ; howbeit in malice be ye chil- 
dren; but in understandmg be men.’ There 
is a sense in which Christians ze to be like 
‘little children.’ As, for instance, it is said 
that we are to be ‘ horn again’ and to ‘ become 
like little children.’ But, lest we fall into a 
mistake, and beeome puerile, instead of infan- 
tile, we must understand that while in simplici- 
ty, purity and unmaliciousness, we must be as 
little children, we must nevertheless, be in 
other things strong men. ‘ Aecquit you like 
men.? * Paul was thinking,’ said he, ,of a 
great six-feet, square-built old soldier, pacing 

is centry-rounds all night, all guarded and 
covered with armor—his face as eee as his 
helmet. He was not thinking of a church 
member who was like a babe in a cradle, and 
was rocked by a velvet-footed minister, who 
spoke in soft whispers, and said only soft things. 
The aim of the disciples was not to attract a 
large band of followers; they aimed at abun- 
dant development ; and that development was 
not to be mere fineness, softness and polish.— 
It was to be large, to be noble, to be strong. 
Military training gave a certain degree of de- 
velopment to men; 80 did the culture of art, 
discipline in eivil atlairs; so did society in 
general, and the family institution in particular 
—all these exercised men to a certain degree, 
but they lacked their full development until 
they received the religion of Christ. A man 
was meant to attain his true manhood only 
through Christianity, and in no other way can 
he obtain it. He must be a Christian to bea 
man; for the only true ideal isa Christian 
man. He did not say that unless a man be- 
came a ‘church member’ he could not bea 
‘man,’ but that no Jarge ideal of Christian 
manhood could be attained, except through 
Christ and Christian truth. The business of a 
Christian minister is not to turn a man out of 
manhood into something else called a Christian ; 
but to take Christianity as a formative influence 
thas will develop in every man his true man- 
hood. Butso far from ti:is, ministers often 
impress timidity of character upon young 
Christians as a kind of duty—an ideal of char- 
acter of which caution is the core and character- 
istic element--such as is fatal to their growth 
in manliness, and in the Apostolic idea of a 
true Christian man. They are not taught to 
face the devil, but to e/ude him; not to over- 
It is sup- 
posed that this is the road toward humility, 
but there cannot be a greater mistake. It is 
called ‘having a tender consvience’, when it is 
rather simply an wnmanly conscienec, childish 
and superstitious. In times of danger a man 
ought tobe watchful and vigilant, and is com- 
manded so to be ; but a man’s general courage 
should he that of fearlessness, confidence, .cour- 
age, firmness, and magnanimity. He could 
not say that there is no pity expressed for 
those who are constitutionally timid, weak- 
minded and, so-called conservative ; but that 
provision is made in the Bible for this turn of 
disposition as for a weal:ness, and not as if it 
were manliness, and that caution and timidity, 
nervousness and negativeness are not scriptural 
ideas. On the contrary, courage without rash- 
ness, hope without carelessness, openness with- 
out looseness, generosity without wastefulness— 


} these are the true christian traits. And if men, 


in seeking for this, come to it through a con- 
stitutional tendency to fear, to narrowness, to 
restriction, the Bible does not reject them, but 
points out a “more excellent way.” 

Christian men should not volunteer to seek 
danger. They should not exile themselves 
from the surroundings of Christian influence. 
But when a Christian, without his own seeking, 
by God’s own providence is brought in the face 
of danger, he should not shrink. Sometimes 
Christians refuse to go to social gatherings, for 
fear they may lose their conviction of sin.— 
He thought,if their conviction could be so 
soon rubbed off, the sooner the better. Sa- 
erod duties could not be shunned. He would 
not say, especislly to the young, that they 
should rush heedlessly into gayeties, but that 


theee should be performed, and not shirked.— 
Company should not be abandoned for solitude. 
The devil has as fair a shot at a man when he 
is alone in his room as when he is in eompany in 
the parlor. Wherever a man goes—although 
it makes a difference where be goes—he ean- 
not go away from the eye of that watchful 





wich treasures heaped up in the words sister, 


Providence that nzver slumbers nor sleeps. — 


if there sprung up naturally certain social duties, 








Into whatever 4 man goes, let him go into it 
as a man, and God will bring him out of it as 
a man. 

Many people think that their religion is a 
thing which they are to take care of, insteal 
of its taking care of them. They puton their 
Christian hope as Don Quixote wore his paste- 
board helmet, never to meet a blow with it.— 
They think their only duty of warfare is to 
keep their armor bright. A Christian may 
keep his armor bright, but it should be only 
for the purpose of going down with it into the 
battle. He was enough of a gardener to know 
that when a dwarfed plantis likely to be eater 
up by red spiders, it can be cured, not by 
washing nor by fumigation, but only by grow- 
ing ; and so the best safeguard of the church 
is life and growth. Life is never balf so dan- 
gerous as death. We live under the new dis- 
pensation, not under the old. Moses fought 
behind constitutions ; Christ throws down con- 
stitutions, or goes forth from behind them.— 
Moses, who was the pricst of a peculiar people, 
said to them, ‘ Abide at home ;’ Christ, who 
is the Savior of the world, says, ‘Go preach 
the gospel to every creature.’ 


Manliness of piety is demanded, not only in 
respect of outward conduct, but of inward dispo- 
sition. The popular impression of a Christian 
is, that he is a boquet of cut flowers, and is to 
be carefully kept, and guarded with great care, 
for if he is touched he may fall to pieces, aad 
there will be nothing left of him! But if a 
man be really a Christian, his former faculties 
and traits will not be repressed, but intensified 
in their action. If he was noble before, he 
ought to inspire the feeling, ‘ Well, he is twice 
as noble now;’ if he was magnanimous before, 
‘he is heroic now;’ if you were mirthful be- 
fore, (thank God that there is such a thing 
as mirth in this world of tears!) be mirthful still. 


When a man becomes a Christian, what 
there is of firmness and self-respect, of illumin- 
ating imaginations, of taste, of delicacy, of re- 
fincment,in the all-compounding clement of love 
—all these belong to him as a Christian man, 
and he is not to put them away when he becomes 
a Christian, but to strengthen and develop them, 
that he may come to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ. Allowance is de- 
manded in all his experiences. Some Chris- 
tians carry their hope as men carry a light in a 
high wind—not so much for the light that 
shines, but to keep it from blowing out. Some 
ministers, in preaching, present no other mo- 
tive than this—‘‘ If you will come into the 
church, we will hang you up asa bell, and ring 
you, and ring you, and you shall be petted and 
coaxed,’? and that is all. And when they 
have burdens, being unused to them and un- 
educated for them, they break down under 
them and are well nigh crushed. They do 
not comprehend the true ideal of a Christian 
life, as given by Him who said that in this world 
we should have ‘tribulation.’ A Christian life 
calls for heroism, for self-denial, for suffering. 
For a Christian to run and put weeds on for any 
little sorrow, is disgraceful. Do you suffer? 
Then suffer. Have youburdens? Then carry 
your burdens. Is your way narrow? Let it 
be narrow. Are the stars out? Then walk, 
even though there are no stars. Say, with the 
Apostle, ‘I will not fear what man shall say 
unto me.’ Go down into the valley as cheer- 
fully as you go up upon the mountain top. 
Take joy, take sorrow—take everything—only 
understand that you are to be a mun in Christ 
Jesus, and that the object of religion is to make 
you such a man—in the fullness of His stature ! 





Jobn Robinson. 

The following biographical sketch of the foun- 
der of Congregationaliism, and one of the chief 
movers in the emigration of the Puritans to this 
country, we take from Elliot’s History of New 
England. 

Joun Rosrnson, their Moses, who led them 
out of England, and from the oppressions 
which years had not softened, was not permit- 
ted to join them in their promised land. At 
the sailing of the ‘Speedwell’ and ‘ Mayflower’ 
he remained behind with the larger part of his 

eople at Leyden; like Moses from the top of 

isgah, looking into the promised land, but not 
entering it. He was in the prime of life, about 
forty-four years of age, when the Pilgrims 
sailed—a life remarkable for its ecurage, con- 
stancy andtruth. When quite young, the base, 
time-serving policy of leaders in the English 
Church was a thorn in his side, a.corruption in 
his dish, a skeleton in his chamber. Seeing 
clearly, and feeling keenly, whither this tended, 
one cannot worder that it should have poisoned 
the sweet fountains of his nature, and that then 
the waters flowed harsh and bitter. Time was 
needed to show to him too that the god-like in 
man can never be wholly corrupted—that in 
spite of fearful and insidious temptations, a ray 





of the divige nature still illumined the Hoglish 








—— 


Church, and saved it and the English nation 
from degradation and contempt. As he grew 
older, his humanity increased, and his vision 
grew stronger, so that he bloomed into that rare 
flower among men, and rarer among theologians 
—one who with large charity and faith, desiring 
liberty himself, denied it not to others—who 
found truth for himself, and doubted not that 
others found it. He was a man of Ideas, rath- 
er than of Action. He may be called the 
planter of New England, for he sowed such 
seed as germinated at Plymouth, and has been 
borne upon the winds and the waters to every 
part of America. His love of liberty led him 
to choose and cherish the congregational prac- 
tice of Church discipline, and ata time too 
when the Brownists had brought it into disgrace. 
Out of this self-government in the Church 
grew self-government in the State, democracy 
and the representative system. With good 
practical talent, he combined scholarly tastes 
and acquirements, to such a degree that in 
Holland, in 1613, he was chosen to defend 
Calvinism against Episcopus and the Armini- 
ans, at the University of Leyden, and as his 
friends believed, ‘ completely foiled the enemy.’ 
Hubbard, in his History, speaks of him thus: 
‘ A man of good learning, of polished wit, «nd 
ingenious disposition, and courteous behavior, 
yet not without too great tinctures of the sen- 
sorious spirit of their rigid separation.’ 

‘ He was at first a Puritan only, and offi- 
ciated a while in the national church,’ in the 
neighborhood of Norwich, England. While 
there, his mind was perplexed respecting his 
duty in relation to the church. So much was 
his perception and judgment overborne by the 
opinions and conduct of ‘ good men,’ in whom 
he had much confidence, that it was long be- 
fore his own mind could act; and he says, so 
much was the light of truth ‘dimmed and 
overclouded with the contradictions of these 
men, that had not the truth been in my heart, 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones, I had 
never broken these bonds of' flesh and blood.’ 
About 1604, it is believed he joined the Sepa- 
ratists at Scrooby. When they escaped from 
England (chap. 3.,) they found that Mr. 
Smith’s socicty at Amsterdam, which had re- 
moved from England sometime earlier than 
Robinson and his friends, was troubled with 
contentions ; so Robinson’s congregation songht 
quiet at Leyden, in 1609. : 

At that time, regarding the ministry of the 
Church of England asa ‘ false ministry,’ he 
was reordained by bis own church ; thus en- 
deavoring to restore things to that state which 
he thought existed among the early Christiaxs. 
Believing the truth of his doctrines, and carn- 
estly wishing to benefit his fellow-men, «nd 
finding himself restricted both by the language 
of the Dutch, and their unwillinguess, he sec- 
onded the spontaneous movement which led to 
a free settlement in America. 

Among his recorded principles we find the 
following: ile maintained the spirituality, end 
self government of the Church of Christ, but 
allowed the interference of the magistrate to 
compel attendance on public worship, though 
not to dictate opinion.’ He said also, ‘ Re!iz- 
ion is not always sown and reaped in oze age,’ 
as the whole liglit is not received in one duy. 
His descendants have learned, what he had not, 
that forced attendanec upon Sunday services, 
is as pernicious as forced opinions, and t!.at 
safety for Church or State consists only with 
freedom. * . * ° 

We must vow leave him: ‘ He fell sick Satur- 
day morning, February 22, 1625, next day be 
taught us twice, in the week grew weakor 
every day, and departed this life on the first of 
March. All his friends eame freely to him, 
and if prayers, tears or means could have saved 
his life, he had not gone hence.’ 








An Osuierne Sprrit.—A Mr. C. W. Cath- 
cart writing from Laporte Co., Ind., to the 
Spiritual Telegraph makes the following sta'e- 
ment:— 

‘During the last harvest a whirlwind blew 
off the straw hat of one of my hands. My 
attention was attracted to it, as, seated on my 
Pp ae ag I rounded the corner next 
to him. The hat was forty rods off, and I 
should think nearly, if not quite 306 feet high. 
I called in aloud voice, King, (the familiar 
name of our presiding spirit,) bring that man 
his hat.?- The man insteutly stopped perfectly 
still. The hat whirled arow:.’. came back and 
dropped precisely into bis 14s. He was so sur- 
prised that he did not shut his fingers upon it. 
when it fell to the ground on his feet; and hé 
picked it up without moving an inch from his 
position, which he had held immovably from 
the time called. The man was no spiritualist; 
I called out without reflection, and can only say 
that I did not do so wantonly. This curious 
affair was witnessed by at least eight sedate wit- 
nesses, but few of whom were crazy Spiritual- 
ists.’ 
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